and Charles was quite anxious for the safety of this friend
whom he had arranged to meet in Bristol.

" I could never get my Lord Wilmot to put on any dis-
guise, he saying that he should look frightfully in it,"
the King would remark appreciatively when telling the
story.

He himself was not so vain of his personal appearance,
and fitted with surprisingly little awkwardness into his
role. On the very first day, his horse cast a shoe, and his
Majesty became quite matey with the smith who replaced
it. They discussed the news of the day, and the smith
regretted " that he did not hear that that rogue Charles
Stuart was taken/*

ec I told him that if that rogue were taken he deserved
to be hanged more than all the rest for bringing in the
Scots," said Charles, remembering his miseries. M Upon
which he said that I spoke like an honest man and so we
parted/'

The pleasant autumn days passed slowly. Each one gave
the travellers a little more confidence. Lady and servant,
straining to appear as innocent as possible, were at last able
to pass a detachment of the soldiers who infested the roads
without flinching. But every day brought its embarrass-
ments. The King did not make a good groom for the
horses, although he improved greatly before the journey
was over, and as he lodged of necessity with the inn serv-
ants wherever they stopped, he was always shy of giving
himself away by accent or gesture. Maids who set the
obliging young fellow to turn the roast for them were
amazed at his fumbling manner. He only averted suspi-
cion by explaining that his family was too poor to have
roast meat often* And everywhere he went he saw copies
of " A Proclamation for the Discovery and Apprehending
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